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Near the hut which had been allocated to them, Jan was
breaking eggs. He had a basket beside him. The eggs were
about the size of a pigeon's, and only one in ten was fit to eat.
To the natives an egg was an egg, a day old or a month old,
with a chicken in it or no chicken. Since they liked nestling
birds themselves, the fertile eggs seemed preferable and the
white man's prejudice against them an affectation. There
were also some chickens, a fluttering heap, with their legs tied
together, and two goats tethered to a tree. Jan produced a
bottle of whisky, glasses, and some lukewarm water.
The villagers stood in a circle round them. The porters
were talking to friends they had found and making passes at
the women. Only the five Masai, who had decided on their
sleeping place, were aloof, composed, squatting with their
weapons beside them.
This was not the real wilds. It was a village just off the
beaten track, but it was wild enough, puzzling enough, to find
oneself here. And to have come so easily.
Wilson watched Bentinck pour another whisky, about four
fingers. Jan brought the dinner. An omelette, Campbell's
soup, and two roast chickens that tasted as if they were made
of rubber. The boys were eating the goats.
After dinner they drank tea, more whisky, and stared into
the fire. They could still hear the drums talking in the dis-
tance.
The chief came back to speak to Bentinck.
cHe says there are gorillas everywhere, but that we had bet-
ter go up the river by boat and then strike into the mountains;
thafs where they are thickest. He has arranged everything.
There will be canoes above the falls.5
Now a boat trip was being added.
It was nearly dark. In a few minutes the night would fall,
swiftly without warning, a black cloak dropped over them.
The natives played their drums tentatively, but slowly the
sound increased till it filled the forest, echoing and re-echoing